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4 IHE MASS CANDLE, a sacramental conses 
* crated to the service of God, is rich in 
“4 religious symbolism, representing in its 
or wax, the body of Christ; in its wick, His 
7 soul; and in its flame, His divinity; the 
= “Light of the World.” 
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a In selecting candles for use in the Mass, it is fitting 
= that such consecrated objects should have in theme 
_ selves goodness and beauty. In wax and wick and 
YW > flame, Mass candles should reflect the reverence 
“ due to the things of God, and carry out the aims of 
= the Church in blessing sacramentals for God's 
“4 service. 
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Is NEA pseudo-democratic? 

The American Federation of Teachers, AFL, has 
brought into the open the question whether the huge 
National Education Association really represents 
public-school teachers. AFT, whose membership of 
46,583 consists mostly of classroom teachers, charged 
at its 88th annual convention in Fort Wayne, Ind., on 
Aug. 17 that NEA is, in effect, a “company union.” 
State mediation services, according to a resolution 
adopted there, refuse to recognize NEA as a teachers’ 
representative because it is dominated by public- 
school administrators who belong to the category of 
employers. More than that, AFT taxed NEA with be- 
ing actively anti-union. Its representatives, the charge 
went, have interfered with AFT’s efforts to unionize 
public-school teachers. In some cases teachers who 
had joined AFT were dismissed by public-school ad- 
ministrators who were NEA members. (The mere fact 
that some NEA members engage in such anti-union 
practices, we might add, would not by itself prove 
that NEA is anti-union.) Even stronger was the ac- 
cusation that “in a number of communities these as- 
sociations [State affiliates of NEA] act as commercial 
employment agencies, charging teachers large fees for 
placement. . .” It is high time that the organizational 
structure of the powerful National Education Associa- 
tion be subjected to democratic tests. This Review has 
repeatedly accused NEA of pursuing educational 
policies—such as trying to achieve a monopoly for 
public education—which are more totalitarian than 
democratic. It may well turn out that even internally 
NEA is pseudo-democratic. Its incessant verbal pro- 
fessions of democratic ideals seem to be in open con- 
flict with both its policies and procedures. 


Floods swamp Northeast U. S. 

What made the flash floods which crippled Connec- 
ticut and parts of five other Northeastern States two 
weeks ago so devastating was the lack of warning. 
By Thursday, Aug. 18, hurricane Diane was reported 
to have capriciously turned inland and to be running 
out of breath. This was a ruse. In reality it had sucked 
up a murderous brew of warm, moist air from the 
Atlantic with which, without warning, it triggered 
torrents of rain which inundated the mountainous and 
hilly regions of six States. Their many creeks and rivers 
and populous, industrialized towns are readily sus- 
ceptible to flooding. The suddenness of Diane’s fury 
was dramatized at Camp Davis in the Poconos, where 
“a regular wall of water,” apparently catapulted down- 
stream by broken dams, smashed to pieces a house on 
a hill where child-campers and their guardians had 
tushed for safety. The entire house and its occupants 
were swept away, mostly to their deaths. Connecticut 
was the State hit hardest as a whole, but large parts 
of Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York and Rhode Island suffered disastrous damage. 
President Eisenhower and his advisers, who promptly 
flew over flooded areas, prepared to make $100 mil- 
lion in U. S. funds available for immediate relief. The 
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first task is to restore essential public services. The 
loss of life was kept below 300 by the use of Air 
Force helicopters. But the loss of billions of dollars 
worth of property will require help from every quar- 
ter, including loans from Federal agencies. Civil De- 
fense and other national, State and local agencies rose 
to the occasion, but we need a greatly improved 
warning system to minimize flood damage. 


Movement of copper prices 

Moralists, as well as economists, will follow with 
interest recent price developments in copper. On Aug. 
17, Anaconda raised the price of refined copper from 
36 to 40 cents a pound. That was the third price hike 
this year and brought copper prices from 30 cents a 
pound on Jan. 28 to the highest figure in this country 
since 1872. Later on the same day, Phelps Dodge 
followed Anaconda’s leadership. Since a world-wide 
copper shortage had been aggravated by a 47-day 
strike in the United States, the industry confidently 
expected that the remaining member of the Big Three 
and the world’s largest producer, Kennecott, would 
go along with the price hike. On Aug. 19 it let it be 
known, however, that it was adhering to the 36-cent 
figure for domestically produced copper. It did post 
a 40-cent price for copper produced by its Chilean 
subsidiary, the Braden Copper Co., but made it clear 
that this decision was forced by pressure from the 
Government of Chile. So far, Anaconda and Phelps 
Dodge have not rescinded their price increase. Ordi- 
narily the refusal of a single firm in an oligopolistic 
industry—an industry, namely, dominated by a few 
producers—to string along with a price increase has 
the effect of forcing the others to revert to the original 
price. (On the other hand, if one firm cuts prices, 
the others are obliged to follow.) It will be instructive 
now to watch whether Anaconda and Phelps Dodge 
will be able to maintain their 40-cent quotation. It 
will also be interesting to learn whether the 4-cent 
increase was a reasonable response to higher wage 
costs or only an attempt to exploit the current shortage. 


Secretary Benson and small farmers 

Though the second session of the 84th Congress is 
almost five months away, storm signals are already 
flying for Secretary of Agriculture Benson. Not only 
will the Secretary be called upon to explain why 
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lower price supports and severe curbs on planting 
have not made a dent in our huge stocks of surplus 
farm commodities. A good many congressmen will 
want to know why the depariment under Mr. Benson 
appears to be reversing the nation’s traditional policy 
ot tavoring small farmers. There will be searching 
questions about the Farmers Home Administration, 
the agency within the department which administers 
various aid programs for small farmers. During Mr. 
Benson’s tenure, the top personnel of the agency has 
been radically changed. The change, in fact, has cost 
the department exactly $41,893 in taxpayers’ money. 
This happened because the Secretary ran afoul of 
civil-service regulations in firing a number of career 
State directors of FHA. Following an adverse Supreme 
Court decision, Mr. Benson had to rehire these illeg- 
ally discharged farm experts and pay them $41,893 in 
back salaries. Furthermore, some of Mr. Benson’s ap- 
pointments to key jobs in FHA bode ill to small farm- 
ers. Among these the case of William D. Mitchell will 
surely attract attention in Congress. Some months ago 
President Eisenhower removed Mr. Mitchell as head 
of the Small Business Administration because the 
gentleman was too tightfisted in making loans to small 
businessmen. Now he bobs up in FHA in charge of 
loans to small farmers. If Secretary Benson were not 
on record as believing that many small farmers ought 
to forsake the land for jobs in industry, this incident, 
and others of a similar nature, might not seem so 
serious. 


Toledo protects persons arrested 

Last spring a Negro youth living in the Bronx was 
arrested by New York City police for the murder of 
a merchant. Grilled far into the night, he not only 
confessed to the crime but somehow was able to show 
the police exactly where he had deposited the murder 
weapon in the Harlem River. Within a day or two, 
however, the police released him because they were 
sure they had found the two men who had actually 
committed the murder. Such misarrests occur too fre- 
quently to be dismissed lightly. The City of Toledo, 
ai the instance of the Committee on Constitutional 
tights of the Toledo Bar Association, has taken steps 
to forestall the arrest and detention of innocent per- 
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sons and to inform persons arrested of their legal 
rights. City Manager John J. McCarthy on Aug. 17 
ordered a review of police arrest and booking prac- 
tices. He wants to find out why, in the January-July 
period, 179 persons were locked up “on suspicion” 
and later released without any formal charges being 
filed. The acting Police Chief, Inspector Anthony A. 
Bosch, has co-operated in making sure that all persons 
arrested get copies of the excellent handbill, You Have 
Been Arrested, prepared by TBA’s committee. The 
Toledo Times has published six articles by C. W. Gil- 
more (now available as a pamphlet from the Times’ 
Promotion Department as So, You’ve Been Arrested) 
spelling out the rights of citizens of Ohio and the Unit- 
ed States when faced with arrest. No sensible person 
wants to make the work of the police any harder than 
it is. Nevertheless, we must practise what we preach 
about our traditional supremacy of law. 


Danger behind the Kremlin’s smiles 

Two recent developments within the USSR have a 
lot of people wondering if perhaps the Red leaders 
in the Kremlin have decided to join the human race. 
In an unprecedented move, Moscow papers told 
readers what U. S. farmers visiting the USSR thought 
of Russian farming at the end of their 10,000-mile in- 
spection tour. The Russian reader was told that USSR 
farm workers suffer from inadequate housing, plumb- 
ing and transportation; that soil erosion is widespread; 
that human toil is prodigally wasted because mech- 
anization is lagging; that the Soviet worker has to toil 
for months to buy consumer-goods the U.S. farmer 
can earn in a few days. The frank publication of such 
criticism has been unheard of in the whole course of 
Soviet history. Simultaneously, Communist philoso- 
phers have announced a new line on “international- 
ism.” It will no longer be necessary to run down the 
achievements of other countries and to laud exclusively 
what is done in Russia. “Love for one’s homeland and 
people,” we are now told, “does not prevent patriots 
from having a respectful attitude toward other people.” 
These two new attitudes seem to betoken a slight 
lifting in the Iron Curtain. If that is true, they are by 
all means to be welcomed. But we cannot afford to 
slight the danger that lurks behind these moves. It is 
reported that diplomatic circles, especially in Wash- 
ington, fear that these overtures by the Kremlin will 
result in a softening of U.S. public opinion, a growing 
apathy toward the ever-constant menace of com- 
munism. This might well result in cutbacks in the 
military programs, and we would lose, on the very 
verge of success, our advantage of negotiating from 
strength. 


Another go at arms control 

Disarmament, an issue virtually stalled for years in 
the United Nations, may get off dead-center Aug. 29 
when the UN subcommittee on disarmament meets 
in New York. The United States has a new plan which 
may move the problem along a little closer to prac- 
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ticality. Basically, according to advance reports, the 
American plan is an enlargement of the ideas ad- 
vanced at Geneva by President Eisenhower, who sug- 
gested to the Soviets that there should be a mutual 
exchange of blueprints of U. S. and Soviet military 
establishments and a reciprocal aerial inspection of 
each other’s territory. There was no immediate reac- 
tion to these proposals at Geneva, but later, when 
speaking to the Supreme Soviet, Premier Bulganin 
appeared to throw cold water upon both proposals. 
He later modified his apparent rejection of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s ideas. It is this sign of Soviet intentions which 
encourages the belief that the Geneva proposals can 
provide a basis for a fresh look at the armaments race. 
Harold E. Stassen, the President’s special represen- 


_ tative for disarmament questions, is said to have 


incorporated some of Moscow’s own proposals in his 
tentative draft. This is not so surprising as it may seem, 
for at the close of the last meeting of the subcom- 
mittee the group was surprised to hear the Soviet 
representative propose, as Moscow’s own ideas, proj- 
ects that it had previously rejected. In recent months 
the American view seems to accept the impossibility 
of a really fool-proof atomic inspection. It now lays 
emphasis upon guarantees against surprise attack. 
This is not far from the Soviet position. There is at 
least room for further probing. 


“Peaceful” invasion of Goa 

Though Goa is one of the most flourishing centers 
of Catholicism in the Orient, it would be a mistake 
to favor Catholic Portugal’s retention of the tiny 
colonial enclave in India on purely religious grounds. 
As Osservatore Romano noted on July 29, the Goan 
issue is political. The semi-official Vatican daily ex- 
pressed the hope that the dispute between India and 
Portugal would be settled “without recourse to force.” 
Ostensibly India’s Prime Minister Nehru also rejects 
solution by force. On July 23 he went on record as 
opposing any “mass” invasion of the Portuguese colony 
by Indian satyagrahis—so-called non-violent demon- 
strators. He saw no objection, however, to “individual” 
Indians crossing the Goan border last Aug. 15. The 
question is, when does an invasion by “individuals” 
become a “mass” invasion? When some 2,000 Indian 
demonstrators surrounded isolated Portuguese police 
posts on Aug. 15, in defiance of appeals and warnings, 
one should not be surprised that the police became 
trigger-happy. Mob tactics, as Mahatma Gandhi long 
ago recognized, have nothing in common with true 
satyagraha. Moreover, until it is decided otherwise, 
Goa remains sovereign Portuguese territory. How, 
then, does invasion of the colony, even by “individual” 
Indians, square with the principle of “respect for 
territorial integrity” of which the Prime Minister made 
so much at last spring’s Bandung conference? In the 
atmosphere created by the riots of Aug. 15, in which 
21 Indians met death, Lisbon is not likely to make any 
move toward self-determination for the people of 
Goa, with whom the final decision should rest. 
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In the dullest Washington summer in years the talk 
of the town at the moment is the change that has come 
over the diplomatic representatives here of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. It was never so pro- 
nounced as during the visit of the Russian farm dele- 
gation concluding a 35-day visit to U. S. farm areas. 
But even before this the Soviet embassy staff had 
taken its cue from the Bulganin-Khrushchev new look 
and was spreading affability all over the place. Over 
the Scotch and soda of diplomatic-set parties the Rus- 
sians not only were responding to casual overtures in 
friendly fashion but were going out of their way like 
vacuum cleaner salesmen to give with the glad hand- 
shake and the big smile. 

As for the farm delegation, it left on those who saw 
it an impression of brains and ability, chiefly in the 
person of its head, Vladimir Matskevich. 

Matskevich showed he was a diplomat as well as 
an agricultural minister. He looks like a non-Latin 
Mussolini—sawed off, big bald dome and heavy jowls. 
He spoke his impressions of America with a certain 
amount of candor and in what appeared to be blunt 
sincerity. He had wit and intelligence and a drollery 
which combined a touch of Bob Hope and Casey 
Stengel. Washington has seen few abler needlers. And 
it’s so rare any more that anyone gets to see a flesh- 
and-blood Russian that in a town pretty blasé about 
statesmen and military heroes of all kinds, there was a 
good deal of gawking at the visitors. 

With a completely straight face, living in a country 
where there has been no real press freedom in decades, 
Matskevich had the crust to talk blandly of the role of 
newspapers, radio and television in informing the 
masses of world events. He was capable of blunt ad- 
mission that U. S. agricultural productivity is higher 
than that in the USSR. He discussed further visits of 
U. S. groups to Russia and said he had no doubt that 
they would find many ‘insufficiencies” to criticize. He 
said that if there are further invitations from the 
United States he felt certain Russian groups would 
accept them. 

With all this he propagandized where he could— 
he made the palpably phoney press-freedom crack and 
contended that the competitive motive is present 
among workers on Soviet state farms. He talked the 
new Moscow line on the destruction of war and the 
wish of all peoples for world peace. 

Who shall say what it means? Malarkey or the real 
McCoy? Peace is still wonderful, but almost everyone 
is skeptical of the Russians. These Russians looked 
like visiting firemen who could have come from Can- 
ada. At least they left no doubt that the brains and 
ability are not all on one side. That is something 
worth pondering. Cartes LUCEY 
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Where can knowledge 
be found? 


School bells are ringing again. Little toddlers are 
starting off bravely for kindergarten. Young men and 
women are dusting off their brief cases to return to 
college. Another school year has begun. 

Today’s store of knowledge is vast. For our own 
personal growth and for the good of society, we all 
want to know. Our schools are trying desperately to 
cope with an urgent democratic demand for knowl- 
edge. We are liable to get confused these days over 
the meaning of science and knowledge. In the popular 
mind “science” means the physical sciences. They get 
the headlines. Theology, philosophy and the humani- 
ties do not. We tend to forget that these give the kind 
of real knowledge which science in the narrow sense 
can never yield. An education in science alone will 
stunt a man, not develop him. 

The nuclear physicist and the astronomer announce 
such startling discoveries that we are led to think 
(often with their encouragement) that real knowledge 
is their monopoly, and that all we can expect from 
other studies is mere opinion. Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
president of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
D. C., attempts to correct this modern error in an 
article, “For Man to Know,” in the August Atlantic. 
His humility and goodwill appear in every line. 

Dr. Bush, a nuclear physicist, wants to put science 
where it belongs in the scale of human values: 


[Science] normally recognizes, as it proceeds, that 
there are things it will never know, things that lie 
permanently beyond the weak sense of man, how- 
ever extended by instruments. 
He admits, however, that at times there is about the 
scientist a “too vaguely defined” confidence, out of 
which there sometimes grows a degree of scientific 
arrogance. “Scientists,” he writes, “forget momentarily 
the limits which science initially set for itself.” It is 
not the part of the scientist to assert “that there is no 
reality beyond those things which we can measure 
with a rule or time by a clock... .” 

Dr. Bush reproves scientists who build codes of 
ethics on the false assumption that their mechanistic 
version of the universe is a “complete account” of 
reality. Yet he says that “the seat of ethics is in our 
hearts, not in our minds.” 

This unhappy phrase suggests that genuine know]- 
edge does not, after all, go beyond the measuring and 
the recording of the scientist. “Ethics’—in which he 
encompasses all human motivation based on human 
experience—is here apparently relegated to an area of 
sentiment, instinct and opinion. 

Philosophy, of which ethics is an integral part, does 
yield true knowledge. Its questions and answers deal 
with those human problems which science is un- 
equipped even to raise, much less to answer. An 
ethics based on the natural moral law can suffuse our 
hearts with certitude only because it is rooted in our 
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intellects. The humanities give us an experiential view 
of reality which is a species of real knowledge. Theo- 
logy, based on the firm ground of divine revelation, 
yields scientific religious knowledge. 

Dr. Bush, in his account of contemporary scientific 
achievement, too readily favors philosophical positions 
which are not subject to scientific check. He refers 
repeatedly to the origin of life as owed to the for- 
tuitous appearance of self-duplicating molecules in 
some primeval sea. This is philosophical theory, not 
verifiable scientific fact. Such inner contradictions 
show that even a first-rate scientist can stumble out 
of his own field. 


Code for our POWs 


It would not have been necessary for the Pentagon to 
issue a code of conduct for our prisoners of war if 
the Reds did not have, in war, the same disregard for 
international usages that they show in time of peace. 
The methods pursued by the Sino-Koreans on their 
victims stand by themselves in condemnation of such 
regimes. But we can be thankful for a timely warning. 
Humiliating as it is to recognize that a certain limited 
number of our boys succumbed and acted in ways 
unworthy of the American fighting man, we have at 
least learned before much greater damage could be 
done that the human spirit is still a vital military 
factor even in the era of push-button warfare. 

A first step, but only a first, to pull us up to the 
old neglected standards is the Code of Conduct drawn 
up by the Advisory Committee on Prisoners of War 
and released on August 17 after its approval by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The code rejects the “easier course.” 
It proclaims that the American soldier remains a fight- 
ing man even as a prisoner. He must continue to re- 
sist by all means available. He will be held to account 
for his actions. His prisoner-of-war status does not 
modify his obligations to be loyal to his country and 
to his comrades. If there are extenuating circum- 
stances, these will be judged according to the existing 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. 

In such terms our military authorities have re- 
asserted again the high ideals and the grim duties of 
the American fighting man. He must be prepared to 
give his life for his country. 

But the second step yet remains to be accomplished. 
This is to inculcate these ideals and readiness to sac- 
rifice in the hearts of all, civilian and military. For 
who will say that the failure of those who gave in 
was not also a failure of our institutions at home? One 
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expert associated with the committee expressed it in 
this way: what made those men do what they did, 
even though they were a minority of one out of 
every twenty-three American POWs, is certainly the 
secret of what’s wrong with American schooling, 
family training, religious and military guidance. 

We therefore welcome the proposal of the com- 
mittee that the armed services find an effective means 
of co-operating with civilian educational institutions, 
churches and other patriotic organizations to provide 
better understanding of American ideals. 

Rebuilding morale will not be easy, for it requires 
some heroism. The code does not please those who 
contend that it does not take into account “modern 
conditions” such as brain-washing and torture of 
POWs. It will not please an even larger number con- 


sisting of those who shrink from the idea of sacrifice. ° 


Yet only disaster impends for a nation which closes its 
eyes to the need of the old virtues that are the secret 
to success in arms. 

The safety of this country and of the free world 
will not be secured if men take up or remain in the 
military service merely because of “inducements,” or 
if our candidates to the service academies are at- 
tracted only by the lure of the “wide blue yonder,” 
plus flight pay, or the social and educational advan- 
tages of going to a service academy. A thorough ex- 
amination into the moral and spiritual prerequisites 
for national security should be set off by the con- 
clusions of the Advisory Committee. 


Labor Day, 1955 


The tenth annual Labor Day Statement issued by the 
Social Action Department, NCWC, strikes the same 
note of “guarded optimism” that has characterized all 
the preceding pronouncements. Looking back over the 
past decade, Msgr. George Higgins, director of the 
department, and his colleagues think that events have 
justified their optimism. Though causes for alarm and 
discouragement have not been wanting—the “ex- 
cessively legalistic” Taft-Hartley Act is mentioned, 
along with right-to-work legislation in the States— 
these knowledgeable churchmen believe that on the 
whole “substantial progress in the field of industrial 
relations” has been made. They are solidly hopeful 
that the next decade will see still greater progress. 

Basic to this optimistic outlook is the conviction 
held at the Social Action Department that collective 
bargaining is evolving along constructive lines. Ample 
evidence exists, the statement says, that what David 
A. Morse, secretary-general of the International Labor 
Organization, has described as “collective thinking” 
is gradually superseding “conflicting bargaining” in 
labor-management relations. The statement offers no 
examples, but its authors probably had in mind the 
peaceful outcome of the precedent-shattering negotia- 
tions in the auto industry, which led to a modified 
form of the guaranteed annual wage, and the amicable 
resolution of contract difficulties in steel. 


The Social Action Department is hopeful that the 
postwar trend in Federal and State labor legislation 
can be reversed, so that labor law, instead of stirring 
up bad blood between unions and employers, will 
positively assist them to solve their difficulties ami- 
cably and, generally, to manage their own affairs. The 
department frankly concedes that its optimism is 
partly based on this expectation. 

In placing so much emphasis on this point, Mon- 
signor Higgins and his collaborators are merely apply- 
ing, of course, the fundamental principle of Catholic 
social teaching that state action in the socio-economic 
field should be of its nature subsidiary to individual 
and private group action. 

On the other hand, the authors want it clearly 
understood that the ideal state is not the do-nothing 
state of 19th-century liberalism. Among other obliga- 
tions, they explain, government today has a very real 
duty 

to require certain minimum standards in wages, 
hours and working conditions, to prohibit racial 
discrimination in employment, to provide ade- 
quate public housing for substandard economic 
groups and to establish an adequate program of 
social insurance. 


In these and related fields, the statement continues, 
we have made a good beginning, but only a begin- 
ning. It calls attention to the urgent need for extend- 
ing the benefits of social legislation to migratory 
labor and other marginal workers, and for giving 
special help to families. It commends the resolution 
now pending in the U.S. Senate calling for a thorough 
study of the noteworthy Canadian system of family 
allowances. 

Adverting to the approaching union of the AFL 
and CIO, the Social Action Department welcomes it. 
Unity, it thinks, will promote collective bargaining, 
help to eliminate jurisdictional strife and solidify the 
opposition of U.S. labor to communism at home and 
abroad. It depreciates fears that a unified labor move- 
ment may exert undue political influence. American 
labor, it reminds us, traditionally seeks its goals 
primarily through collective bargaining, not through 
government action. 

As for the other big development in the labor field 
—the adoption of modified forms of the guaranteed 
annual wage—the department praises it without pass- 
ing judgment on the details of the various plans. This 
trend, it believes, is a healthy sign of the ability and 
willingness of labor and management to solve their 
common problems without rushing to Washington for 
help. 

The statement concludes with a moving appeal to 
workers and employers to make Labor Day “a truly 
Christian feast under the patronage of St. Joseph.” 
Only by deepening their religious lives, it insists, and 
by familiarizing themselves with the demands of 
justice and charity can labor and management achieve 
that social peace which in its rich fullness still eludes 
them. 
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Ten nations discuss 
freedom of education 





Robert F. Drinan 





In FLORENCE'’S Palazzo Vecchio, from which the 
Medicis once ruled the Western world, there met on 
May 19-21 an organization unique in the history of 
Europe. The organization, L’Union Internationale 
Pour La Liberté D’enseignement (International Union 
for Freedom of Education), is not Catholic or Protes- 
tant or even specifically Christian. Its 
“membership from ten nations includes 
Dutch Calvinists, French Catholics and 
Protestants, German Lutherans, Leba- 
nese educators, Italian priests, Austrian 
and English professors, all amicably 





Fr. Drinan, S.J., who took his Master's degree at 
Georgetown University’s School of Law, here re- 
ports on the third biennial meeting, in Florence, 
Italy, of the International Union for Freedom of 
Education. He shows that the claims private 
schools for equal support with state schools are 
being based on internationally recognized a 
of Dusanatic freedom and equality. State aid to 
private education is therefore becoming an inter- 
national issue. 


private. Ed.) Private schools carry a heavy load. 
The viewpoint of the union can be seen in one of 
its unanimous resolutions: 

Distributive justice demands that all schools 
have part of the public funds so as to reduce the 
excessive difference noticeable in the conditions 

of children in the public schools 
and those in the free schools. 


Such parity, the union further stated, 
demands equal salaries for all teachers 
and equal recognition for the degrees 
of all educational institutions approved 





united to discuss the philosophy and 
the future of the so-called free or con- 
fessional or voluntary school. 




















by the state. 
The union bases its educational phi- 
losophy on sturdy premises. Article 26 








When Guido Gonella, former Italian 
Minister of Education and author of 
A World to Reconstruct (Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1944), stated in his keynote ad- 
dress that state denial of absolute parity 
between private and public schools was 
a “feudal and Jacobin concept,” 200 
delegates representing 67 associations connected with 
private schools rose to their feet and applauded with 
great enthusiasm. Demonstrations of this type occurred 
throughout the congress whenever the speakers or the 
resolutions touched on the firmly held conviction of 
the delegates that the free school is the logical deriva- 
tive of democracy and that consequently the demo- 
cratic state has the duty to avoid all discrimination 
between state schools and private agencies of educa- 
tion. 

L’'Union Internationale was established at Avignon 
in 1951, met at Bruges in 1953 and will continue to 
meet biennally to exchange ideas on the progress and 
problems of the independent schools of the world. The 
membership of the union includes many deputies of 
various parliaments, distinguished educators and 
spokesmen of several parents’ associations. Especially 
prominent at the Florence meeting were the leaders 
of Associations de Parents d’Eléves de ]’Enseignement 
Libre (Associations of Parents of Pupils in Free 
Schools). This union of 600,000 parents that was 
most instrumental in recently obtaining a state grant 
of 1.2 per cent of the education budget for France’s 
private schools, which educate over 25 per cent of 
the nation’s children. (Benjamin Fine in the New York 
Times for Sunday, August 21, gave 4.5 million as the 
enrolment of French state elementary schools, com- 
pared to 1 million in private and parochial, and 450,000 
in state secondary schools, as compared to 300,000 in 


3) 
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of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, as it was adopted by the United 
Nations in 1948, asserts: “Parents have 
a prior right to choose the type of 
education that shall be given to their 
children.” The same article also says: 
“Education shall be directed to the full 
development of the human personality .. . It shall 
promote understanding, tolerance and friendship 
among all nations, racial or religious groups. . . .” 

The second source is Article 2 of the Council of 
Europe’s European Convention on Human Rights. 
The following provision was finally adopted in Rome 
on November 4, 1950 (text available from Directorate 
of Information, Council of Europe, Strasbourg): 


No person shall be denied the right to educa- 
tion. In the exercise of any functions which it 
assumes in relation to education and to teaching, 
the state shall respect the right of parents to 
ensure such education and teaching as is con- 
formable to their religious and philosophical 
convictions. 


Much national legislation, L’Union Internationale 
feels, is anachronistic in relation to this internationally 
accepted ideal. Virtually every democratic nation guar- 
antees in its basic law the right to voluntary schools, 
but too many nations fail to implement that right by 
appropriate legislation. If parental rights exist in the 
matter of education, then the state has some correla- 
tive duty to facilitate the exercise of these rights. 
Democratic nations, however, have internal contradic- 
tions in their laws. They affirm the formal and juridical 
democratic right of liberty of education but effectively 
deny that right by refusing the material conditions 
for its exercise. Such is the very heart of the philos- 
ophy of L'Union Internationale. 
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In carrying out this philosophy of equal educational 
justice, L’Union Internationale pursues two major ob- 
jectives: (1) to gather data about and discuss the 
economic position of voluntary schools in various 
countries; (2) to deepen and broaden public under- 
standing of the raison d’étre of such schools. 


Sporry PicrurE 


The last two years, the speakers at Florence agreed, 
have not seen all the progress desirable in strengthen- 
ing the financial position of private educational agen- 
cies. Much progress, however, has been made very re- 
cently in intensifying the efforts of voluntary and par- 
liamentary groups to bring about juridical parity be- 
tween all schools. 

The financial position of private schools in the var- 
ious democratic nations continues to vary widely. The 
Belgian controversy was on every one’s lips at Flor- 
ence. Many of the delegates had been present at the 
Brussels demonstration and described the Belgian situ- 
ation as the most fierce head-on clash in European 
history over equity for private schools. M. Du Bus De 
Warnaffe, former deputy in Belgium and president of 
L’'Union Internationale, described the situation as 
“brutal.” Before the controversy over the proposed 
Collard law, Catholic schools educating 903,000 stu- 
dents were receiving the equivalent of $60 million an- 
nually, while state schools educating 699,000 received 
$100 million. The Collard law would weight the bal- 
ance even more heavily against private and parochial 
schools. 

Holland continues to be more content about its 
educational arrangement than any other nation. As 
is well known, there is in Holland complete equality, 
of a sort, between Protestant and Catholic schools. 
Recent extension of state aid and recognition have 
been granted to Protestant and Catholic normal 
schools, various university departments and kinder- 
gartens. ; 

Scotland registered no complaint. There Catholic 
and Protestant schools receive 100 per cent of main- 
tenance costs and the same for replacement and ex- 
pansion of school facilities. 

In England, however, religious or voluntary schools 
receive about 90 per cent of maintenance costs and 
50 per cent of replacement costs but nothing for new 
expansion. The officials of the voluntary schools are 
currently seeking a new arrangement concerning re- 
placement and expansion costs. In England, some 
550,000 Catholic children attend religious schools, 
600,000 Anglicans or Protestant youngsters are en- 
rolled in their own voluntary schools, while 5.5 million 
students frequent the state schools. 

The French voluntary schools receive, as has been 
noted, only an infinitesimal part of their budget from 
the state. It is claimed, however, that members of 
Parliament friendly to the private schools can claim a 
majority and that public opinion is now more favor- 
able to the école libre. . 

Italy’s private schools, with the exception of some 
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for children of ages 6 to 10, have yet to receive any- 
thing whatsoever from the state. In fact, voluntary 
schools in Italy are not even tax-exempt. Progress has 
been made recently, however, by the formation of a 
group of some 50 members of Parliament to work for 
the enactment of the Gonella plan, which would give 
parity to voluntary schools. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that religion is taught in the public schools of 
Italy, as in Belgium, though there is considerable dis- 
satisfaction in Italy with the way in which this in- 
struction is imparted. 

West Germany's complicated system of subsidies for 
the Protestant and Catholic evangelical or confessional 
schools frequently takes the form of salaries for the 
teachers whom the parents and the voluntary-school 
boards choose as acceptable. These salaries, however, 
vary widely in West Germany's ten Lander or states. 
Germans at the Florence congress met together to dis- 
cuss the inequities of their ten systems, some of which 
do not actually give complete parity to the free 
schools. 


CONSCIENCE, SUBSIDIARITY AND LIBERTY 


The second great interest of L’Union Internationale, 
the philosophy of the private school, brought forth 
arguments on the rights of conscience, the state’s 
function of supplementing private endeavor and the 
ideal of liberty. Protestants tend to base their devotion 
to free schools on the idea of conscience. A French 
Protestant, for example, said that he could not in 
conscience send his child to the lycée. Catholics are 
more inclined to say that the primary task of education 
belongs to parents while the task of the state is to sup- 
plement and not to supplant private groups. Liberals 
who believe that the modern democratic state should 
give all possible liberty to each citizen affirm that 
liberty of education stands as “first among equals” 
with liberty of religion, speech and the press. 

Of these three approaches to the problem of the 
raison @étre of the voluntary school, only the Catholic 
view offers difficulty to those who are sympathetic, if 
uninformed, about the question of the private school. 
“Conscience,” “democratic rights” and “liberty” have a 
propaganda value all their own, but phrases like 
“parental duties” and “subsidiarity” do not ring many 
bells in the mind of modern democratic man. 

Yet it is only on the basis of these last two ideas 
that there can be developed an integrated philosophy 
of the private school. It is because Catholics under- 
stand these concepts that they are unanimous in favor- 
ing the voluntary, religious schools and it is precisely 
because Protestants and liberals try to get along with- 
out these basic notions that they are split among them- 
selves on the necessity and even the advisability of 
non-state schools. 

Catholics, however, have a good deal to learn from 
the Protestant and liberal approaches to the private 
school. For Catholic thinking on the school question 
has been guided more by ecclesiatical authority than 
by consciousness of individual obligation. Likewise 
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the Catholic position on religious education has de- 
veloped without particular reference to the obliga- 
tions of the modern democratic state in this area of 
life. For this reason it was heartening to see Catholics, 
Protestants and liberals gathered together to hammer 
out an integrated view of the necessity of private edu- 
cation in the modern world. 


EUROPEANS AND U. S. INEQUITIES 


The thoughts and sympathies of the members of 
L’Union Internationale gathered in Florence quite 
naturally turned to the position of private schools in 
America. European Catholics, Protestants and liberals 
expressed astonishment that Catholics, in the world’s 
leading democracy, were obliged to finance, entirely 
out of their own funds, ten per cent of the educational 
system of the entire nation. Many of the friends of the 
voluntary school felt that such inequity cannot and 
will not continue indefinitely. The long historical strug- 
gle for the free school on the Continent will, it was 
felt, inevitably recur in the pluralist society of the 
United States. 

In view of certain contemporary American attitudes 
toward the private school, one might conclude that the 
struggle for equity for voluntary education in Ameri- 
ca will be a one-act drama ending in tragedy. But in 
view of the long and stormy European struggle for 
the free school, it is probably more correct to think 
that the curtain has not yet even risen on the fight for 
freedom of education in America. Modern Dutch, 
German and English experiences give reason to expect 
that the struggle in America will be a three-act drama, 
filled with sound and fury, but ending in triumph. 


Preparing youth for 
intellectual leadership 





Joseph A. Breig 





Ar EVERY SECOND OR THIRD Catholic con- 
vention nowadays, somebody makes a speech com- 
plaining about the lack of Catholic intellectual leader- 
ship in America. More often than not, the complaint 
comes from a priest who is president of a college, or 
a sister who is a principal or a dean. And nobody 
ever seems to get up and say some of the obvious 
things about the causes of this alleged lack. 

I don’t know whether it is really a fact that we are 
not producing intellectual leaders or persons capable 





Mr. Breig, assistant managing editor of the Cleveland 
Catholic Universe Bulletin, is the author of God in 
Our House (America Press, 1949)—a collection of his 
America columns on how a father can explain religious 
truths to his children. 
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of leadership. I have various reservations on this sub- 
ject. But assuming there is some substance to the 
complaint about our lack of intellectual leaders, one 
may suggest possible reasons for it. 

Surely one of the chief causes is the conformity 
that is expected of our youngsters almost all through 
their school years. I see no reason why we shouldn't 
give some thought to the fact that you don’t make 
leaders by making full-time followers. You don’t make 
thinkers by making it socially unacceptable for any- 
body to utter a thought of his own in his own words. 

Now let it be understood that I am not berating 
anybody, am not attacking American schools, public 
or parish, am not being anti-clerical or anti-anything. 
Neither do I desire to set myself up as any kind of 
reformer or radical. I merely want to point out some 
neglected considerations. And I will qualify every- 
thing by saying that I certainly realize what a prob- 
lem it is to try to develop any pupil’s individuality 
in a classroom with forty or fifty kids, especially when 
a certain amount of subject matter must be covered 
by everybody within a given time. Nevertheless— 
Catholic fathers and mothers apparently never hold 
any conventions and never make speeches. If they did, 
I think that some ears might be pricked up here and 
there in the educational world. And some ears might 
burn. But parents confine themselves to semi-humor- 
ous, endlessly patient and rather helpless utterances 
in one another's homes. 


You Can’r Say 1r THatT Way 


The other day I heard one mother telling another 
about her experiences in trying to teach first-grade 
catechism to her little boy during the summer so that 
he could switch—the family having moved—from a 
public school to the parish school. 

Said the mother: “I ask him who made him. He tells 
me God. Now that’s correct. But I can’t say it’s correct. 
I can't let it go at that. I’ve got to tell him, no, that 
isn’t right; you've got to say ‘God made me.’ And he 
wants to know what's the difference. There isn’t any 
difference, but that’s the way he’s got to know the 
lessons—like a parrot. 

“Of course it isn’t so bad when there’s only a couple 
of extra words. But the questions and answers get 
longer, and pretty soon the kid is so bothered about 
memorizing long sentences that he doesn’t pay any 
attention to the sense of them. He doesn’t think about 
the meaning, or try to understand it. He just puts his 
whole mind to memorizing, and there isn’t any think- 
ing going on. It would be better for him if he thought 
more, and memorized less. That’s what I think.” 

So do I. I know of a boy who was preparing for his 
first Communion. One afternoon when his father came 
home from work, his mother said, with that peculiar 
look on her face: “I want you to listen to Jimmy’s act 
of contrition. Jimmy, will you say your act of contri- 
tion for Daddy?” 

Whereupon Jimmy stood straight and reeled off a 
hundred or so words as rapidly as his tongue could 
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wag. His father manfully kept a straight face and said: 
“That's really good, Jim. You certainly know your act 
of contrition.” 

As soon as the parents were alone, the father asked 
in bewilderment: “What in the world was all that 
rigmarole?” 

His wife laughed. “Well, first he says, ‘O my God, I 
am most heartily sorry. Then the next phrase is a 
definition of what being heartily sorry means. Then 
he says the next part of the act of contrition, and fol- 
lows that with a definition of that. And so on until 
the end. And he runs it all together as if he were a 
tape recorder. It’s just a lot of words.” 

“I couldn't make head or tail of it,” said her hus- 
band. 

“You listen carefully,” she advised, “and you'll 
notice that it goes like this: ‘O my God I am heartily 
sorry heartily sorry means—and so on all the way 
through.” 

Later, the father had a little offhand chat with 
Jimmy, being careful to be casual about it. 

“Jimmy, what does being heartily sorry mean?” 

“I dunno,” said Jimmy. 

Jimmy’s father wishes sometimes that he could be 
sitting beside some priest in the confessional, watch- 
ing the expression on his face when Jimmy blurts out 
that amazing act of contrition with the definitions 
interspersed between the phrases, and not a smidgin 
of pause or punctuation in the whole thing. 


Don’t Ask QUESTIONS 


I know another boy who kept coming home from 
school and putting some perfectly legitimate, theo- 
logical questions to his mother. She referred him to 
his father, who went looking for a theologian. 

The boy happened to have an inquiring mind. He 
was willing to accept the fact that there are three 
Persons in one God; but he wanted to know more 
about it. Young as he was, he was ready for, and in 
need of, some information about some of the analogies 
which make the concept of three-in-one more grasp- 
able. 

But the boy got in trouble with his teacher. He was 
considered a bit of a nuisance. He was disturbing the 
other children with his questions, and all that. He 
didn’t get along well in class. Yet here was a lad who 
was not bored with religious truth; he was fascinated 
by it. He thought about religious truths, puzzled over 
them and tried to grasp their deeper meanings. And 
that is what religious truths are for. 

I explained to the father and mother that of course 
Sister has maybe forty children to worry about, and 
she’s got to get along with the lessons, and so on. But 
my point at this moment is that if we're going to de- 
velop intellectual leaders, we'll have to start as soon 
as youngsters begin to show signs of being willing to 
think, to wrestle with truth, to plunge into the depths 
of things. Yet too often, it seems to me that the logical 
effect of much of our educational process is to dis- 
courage intellectual curiosity. 
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There is too much memorizing, too much parroting, 
too much conformity, too much “let’s not go into that 
now; we haven't time.” So, at least, it seems to me. I 
confess that I don’t know how to solve the problem, 
given our growing enrolments in school. I merely say 
the problem is there and that it seems to me to have 
much to do with the fact—if it is a fact—that we are 
not producing Catholic intellectual leaders. 


Keep OFF THE GRASS 


The divorce between the parents and the school is 
another thing we ought to think about when we are 
seeking the causes of a lack of intellectual leadership. 
We have tens of thousands of fathers and mothers 
today who are college graduates. Some even hold 
doctorates. They have superior and well-trained minds, 
and have responsible and highly respected positions 
in great communities. But they are never consulted 
about anything having to do with the education of 
their children. They are well aware that their opinions 
are not only not sought, but very likely would be most 
unwelcome if offered. Yet we have Catholic educators 
getting up at conventions and reiterating that the 
schools cannot do the whole job; that the parents are 
the primary educators and must do their bit, and so 
forth. May I be forgiven for saying that I'd like to see 
a great deal more done about turning that kind of 
talk into action? 


Get out oF Low GEar 


I don’t know the solution to this problem, either. 
It seems to me that if it is to be solved, the educators 
will have to take the lead. They will have to go to the 
parents, or at least create some system of receptiveness 
toward the approaches and the suggestions of parents. 
As of now, I suspect that our schools are accomplish- 
ing not more than half what they could easily ac- 
complish, and that the reason is that parents are not 
enlisted. 

I know that we have accomplished wonders. I am 
the first to understand that the Church in America, in 
about two generations, has emerged from the mining 
patches and the mill towns, from poverty and almost 
illiteracy, and gained the middle and higher levels of 
intellectual, economic and social status. I am well 
aware that few Catholic families inherit money or 
position. Catholics, for the most part, have risen from 
the lower levels by their own unaided efforts. What 
we have achieved is, in fact, nothing short of marve- 
lous. 

But now we are facing an enormous opportunity. 
We are in a position to go forward with giant strides, 
influencing not only national but world affairs for the 
common good of all men. And we need Catholic in- 
tellectual leaders. I suggest that some changes are 
indicated if we are going to get them in the numbers 
that are possible. We should be thinking about better 
ways of getting our youngsters to think and act, and 
go on thinking and acting—and of letting parents con- 
tribute something. 
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Criteria for the study 
of American literature 





Victor M. Hamm 





One hundred and twenty-five years ago William 
Ellery Channing, the great Unitarian and friend of 
Emerson, published an essay entitled “The Importance 
and Means of a National Literature.” In this still 
eminently readable little work Channing canvassed 
the literary situation with sad sobriety, though, as will 
appear, also with hope and enthusiasm. “Do we pos- 
sess, indeed, what may be called a national literature?” 
he asked. “Have we produced eminent writers in the 
various departments of intellectual effort? Are our 
chief resources of instruction and literary enjoyment 
furnished from ourselves?” And he answered his own 
questions: “We regret that the reply to these questions 
is so obvious. The few standard works which we have 
produced, and which promise to live, can hardly, by 
any courtesy, be denominated a national literature.” 

The case is altered now. We have, in our generation, 
witnessed a phenomenal rise in the production, the 
prestige and the study of American literature. Not 
only do novels and poems proliferate. Historical, bio- 
graphical and critical studies, articles and essays are 
pouring off our presses. 

Until recently we neglected the serious study of 
our literature because, like Channing, we felt that 
there was little to study. We read and imitated Eng- 
lish literature and wrote books and essays on Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton and the rest. This modesty is no 
longer justified: European scholars are themselves 
paying homage to our authors from Hawthorne to 
Faulkner and from Poe to Pound. 

One hesitates to make capital of accidents, but it 
must be admitted that there is also an accidental 
cause at work in the present active study of American 
letters. This is the woeful inadequacy of our students 
in linguistic skills. There is even grave concern at the 
moment over their inability to read books written in 
English! We no longer know the grammar of any 
language, said Walter Lippmann a number of years 
ago. The stress in our schools, from the grades through 
college, on the immediate, on the practical and the 
vocational, on social adjustment and “progressive” 
methods, has disabled many of our college graduates 
from pursuing in post-graduate humanistic studies any 
but the line of least resistance. And the line of least 
resistance is American literature. This may be a hard 
saying, but one might as well face reality. 

Whatever the weight that might be assigned to the 
several causes I have indicated, and the conclusions 
derivable therefrom, it is certainly natural and fitting 





Victor M. Hamm, professor of English at Marquette 
University, is author of Pattern of Criticism. 
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for us to study the literature of our own nation. For 
our literature is part of our national personality. “A 
foreign literature,” says Channing in the essay which 
served as my starting-point, 


will always, in a measure, be foreign. It has sprung 
from the soul of another people, which, however 
like, is still not our own soul. Every people has 
much in its own character and feelings which can 
only be embodied by its own writers, and which, 
when transfused through literature, makes it 
touching and true, like the voice of our earliest 
friend. 


And he points to the peculiar advantages which 
Americans enjoy for understanding their own nature. 
“Man is the great subject of literature,” he says, “and 
juster and profounder views of man may be expected 
here than elsewhere,” since we have no artificial class 
distinctions to obscure our common nature, as they 
have in Europe, nor are we weighted down by anti- 
quated institutions and abuses. Then comes his en- 
thusiastic peroration: “We delight to believe that God, 
in the fullness of time, has brought a new continent 
to light, in order that the human mind should move 
here with a new freedom, should frame new social in- 
stitutions, should explore new paths, and reap new 
harvests.” 

It is, however, precisely at this point that qualifica- 
tions are in order, and that we are prompted to utter 
some words of caution. We have seen, in the course 
of the last centuries, how destructive nationalism can 
become, and to what extremes of eccentricity the 
cultivation of national personality can go. As an or- 
ganic growth a nation is part of the material complex 
in which we temporal beings are enmeshed, and it is 
therefore part of our very being. 

But to run nationalism into the ground as the most 
vital and essential principle of life is a tragic heresy. 
In the terms of culture and barbarism, it works in the 
direction of the latter. It pulls away from the human 
center to the instinctual periphery. The concentration 
on American literature, apart from its European roots 
and its Christian origins, as practiced by some of our 
younger scholars, may well lead to the new provincial- 
ism instead of the new freedom. 

In the age of nuclear fission we need more than 
ever the most enlightened culture, and this is an 
achievement which must be won anew by every gen- 
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eration. Walter Lippmann has stated this truth in the 
clearest terms in his recent book, The Public Philoso- 
phy: “The cultural heritage which contains the whole 
structure and fabric of the good life is acquired. It 
may be rejected. It may be acquired badly. It may 
not be acquired at all. If it is not transmitted from 
one generation to the next, it may be lost.” 

“The good life,” he says, not “the American way.” 
Nor is this any disparagement of the American way, 
unless we take that phrase to mean a way of life that 
is uniquely our own and utterly indifferent to uni- 
versal and therefore traditional norms. The good life 
can only be assured by the cultivation of wisdom, and 
wisdom is the fruit of constant effort by individuals, 
generations and centuries; it is not inherited through 
genes, nor is it automatically transmitted. 

We do not want pedants. Channing already said it: 
“We would have men explore antiquity, not to bury 
themselves in its dust, but to learn its spirit, and so 
to commune with its superior minds, as to accumulate 
on the present age the influences of whatever was 
great and wise in former times.” We do want humane 
scholars of the type of Norman Foerster and Perry 
Miller, men who can bring to bear on the discussion 
of our culture and literature the mellow judgment of 
the liberally educated man. Such men are with dif_f- 
culty produced by our general education, which tends 
more and more toward what Channing called “the 


dead level of intellect.” What he wrote more than a 
hundred years ago is still in the main true: “There is 
among us much superficial knowledge, but little 
severe, persevering research ... . little resolute devo- 
tion to a high intellectual culture.” And where our 
graduate students engage in severe, persevering re- 
search (as they must in order to write doctoral dis- 
sertations), they do so too often with inadequate 
education to begin with. 

If, by reviving our declining elementary and college 
education, we can nurture that sense of proportion 
and of a common cultural inheritance which makes 
us civilized human beings, then, indeed, the study of 
our literature will not only make us more fully aware 
of our humanity but will help us to preserve that 
humanity for the future. 

In that case there is no harm in believing, with 
Channing, that “God, in the fullness of time, has 
brought a new continent to light, in order that the 
human mind should move here with a new freedom, 
should frame new social institutions, should explore 
new paths, and reap new harvests.” Nor is there in 
that case anything but good in studying our literature 
critically, in order to appraise the quality of our free- 
dom, the direction of our paths, and the value of those 
new harvests which are overflowing our literary silos 
and spilling into our very marts of trade and drug 
stores. 
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early explorers and missionaries who were responsible for the 
founding and settling of this country. 
LEADERS OF FREEDOM—Sister Clarita, O.P. 
For the intermediate grades—288 pages, 123 color illus- 
trations, over 150 photographs, illustrations and maps 
Si ECR UNOS WNBS oats he ne ne aes 2.60 


A history of our country from the beginning of the Revolution 

to the Westward Expansion. 

CHALLENGE OF FREEDOM—Sister Theresine, S.N.D. 
For the upper grades—320 pages, over 200 photo- 
graphs, illustrations and maps in black and white..... 2.96 
This text covers the period of history in United States from the 
Opening and expansion of the West, through the Civil War and Re- 
construction period in the South. 


GUARDIAN OF FREEDOM—Sister M. Augusta, H.H.M. 
For the upper grades—384 pages, over 200 photo- 
graphs, illustrations and maps in black and white..-.. 3.16 


Treats the history of the United States from the Spanish-American 
War up to the present day. 


6-8 BARCLAY STREET 





BOSTON 10 % CHICAGO 6 ® 








OUTSTANDING TEXTBOOKS 
FOR CATHOLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Telephone: Algonquin 4-3053 
CINCINNATI 1 & 





Religion 
FATHER McGUIRE'S CATECHISM SERIES 
For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools. Official Re- 
vised Baltimore Catechism 1941. With Study Helps. 
rae ago 


No. Sister — First Communion Catechism (Grades 


No. 1 Father MeGuire’s Baltimore Catechism (Grades 3-5), 


Pp. 

No. 2. Father McGuire’s Baltimore Catechism with Mass (Grades 

GP) SND. omnia os ein aie eon omnes 54 
No. 3 Father Connell’s Baltimore Catechism — 8), 384pp. 

LL OEE GLE OE: Paper, $.92; Cloth 1.80 
Syllabus for Father McGuire’s Baltimore Catechisms. By Sr. 

Mary Philip, Mt. St. Francis, Peekskill, N. Y. 48 pages— 

PROIGeeEEETS (OORER™ Sone se ee es each = .25 
Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 


E NEW CONFRATERNITY EDITION REVISED 
BALTIMORE CATECHISM NO. 3 
Official Revised Edition 1949. With summarization of Doctrine 
and Study Helps by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D. For 
use of upper grades, high schools, study clubs, etc. 320 pages. 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.88. 
LIVING MY RELIGION SERIES 
For the 8 Grades of Elementary Schools 
Teaches the Entire New Baltimore Catechism. Official Revised 
Confraternity Edition 1941. Illustrated Throughout. 
Right Rev. Msgr. William R. Kelly, LL.D., Very Rev. Msgr. 
Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Sister Mary Imelda, S.L., A.B., in 
association with the author of “I Teach Catechism’—the Right 


Rev. Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A., Litt.D. List 
Primer nnn Syed FATHER. 96pp., grade la______ Paper $ .72 
Book 1 LIVING IN GOD’S LOVE. 160 pp., grade lb_______ Cloth 1.72 
Book 2. LIVING BY GOD’S LAW. 212pp.,. oo | Cloth 1.76 
Book 3 LIVING IN GOD’S GRACE. a wate: 3... 2 Cloth 2.16 
Book 4 LIVING FOR GOD. 380pp., grade 4 anpcnisheitiaicamiasaedl Cloth 2.20 
Book 5 LIVING THROUGH GOD’S GIFTS. 354pp., grade 5_Cloth 2.24 
Book 6 LIVING IN GOD’S CHURCH. 384pp., grade 6_____- Cloth 2.28 
Book 7 LIVING FOR TRIUMPH. 384pp., grade 7_---__-_- Cloth 2.32 
Book 8 LIVING FOR HOLINESS. 352pp., grade 8.-_____- Cloth 2.36 


Syllabus and Teacher’s Manual for the & grades $1.00 
Gratis on introductory order with adoption of series. 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 8, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


announces 
the 

opening 

of 
LOYOLA 
HALL 


a new 
one and a half 
million dollar 
residence 

for men 





For information, write Director, LOYOLA HALL 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, Illinois 











CATHOLIC EDUCATORS ACCLAIM 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
WORLD DICTIONARY 


of the American Language 
COLLEGE EDITION 


“We have decided to adopt this Dic- 
tionary for required use in our Freshmen 
English program. Its superior quality 
will prove a remarkably wholesome stim- 
ulus to the entire field of American lexi- 
cography.” — PROFESSOR GEORGE 
E. GRAUEL, Department of English, 
John Carroll University. 

“It is a magnificent job which I shall be 
proud to show off to students and faculty."—REV. ALLAN P. FARRELL, S.J., 
Dean, Graduate School, University ef Detroit. 

“At last we have something that is distinctively American and I am amazed at 
its modernity and common sense.”—THE VERY REV. FRANCIS L. MEADE, 
C.M., President, Niagara University. 

More entries, carefully selected (142,000) ... more pages (1,760) 
« » « more examples of usage . .. more pictures (over 3,100 terms 
illustrated). Cloth $5. With 26-tab Thumb Index $6. 


g@ummmTHE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY Cleveland 2, Ohio 


WEBSTER'S 














GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and universities since 1789. Under Jesuit 
Fathers. Fully accredited. 7th grade through High School. 93 acres of campus and 
playing fields. Nine-hole golf course. Boys enjoy advantages of Washington. For catalog 
and view book address: Rev. Wm. A. Ryan, S.J., Headmaster, Box A, Garrett Park, 
Maryland. Suburban to Washington, D. C. 
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BOUbS 











Two for literature courses 





HAWTHORNE: A New Evaluation _ 





By Hyatt H. Waggoner. Harvard U. 
268p. $4.75 


Hyatt Waggoner has contributed a 
significant study to the rapidly grow- 
ing collection of materials surround- 
ing Hawthorne, the father of Ameri- 
can fiction. What most distinguishes 
this latest essay on a much-reviewed 
subject is Mr. Waggoner’s very close 
reading of the text. His method of 
explication has the advantage of allow- 
ing the well-informed critic to range 
over the whole of an author’s work 
without documentation, inviting him 
to discover literary parallels and like- 
nesses in image and idea. 

What holds this critic’s many in- 
genious observations together is his 
adherence to the chronological pattern 
of Hawthorne’s works. Mr. Wag- 
goner’s skill is unquestionably bril- 
liant when he reads the surface of the 
early works. Perhaps, though, he goes 
too far when he suggests that “a close 
look at Hawthorne’s sketches will pre- 
pare us better for the tales and the 
novels than any study of the externals 
of his life.” 

I know what Mr. Waggoner is 
warning us against: the “great deal 
of nonsense” that “has been written 
about Hawthorne’s relation to his age” 
and the social significance of his 
ideas. But it seems that both techni- 
ques might be of value. When deal- 
ing with personal beliefs (not just 
artistic ideas), as Mr. Waggoner does, 
it is imperative to correlate what one 
can discover of a writer’s non-fictional 
remarks with his fictional ones. 

The author’s analysis of the kinds 
of images in The Scarlet Letter is a 
landmark in Hawthorne scholarship. 
But this method has its weaknesses 
as well, especially when it is so bel- 
ligerently insisted upon, He asserts 
that black and gray are associated 
with natural and moral evil. This ex- 
plains Chillingworth, but what of 
Hester, who wears gray, and whose 
black eyes and hair are the signs of 
her piercing beauty? 

Such very close reading of the text 
involves Mr. Waggoner in problems 
which cannot be solved in this man- 
ner. He wavers between fatality and 
freedom in defining Hawthorne’s final 
attitude toward the mora! responsi- 
bility of man. He emphasizes unjust- 
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Academic Freedom 
in Our Time 


By Robert M. MaclIver, An inspiration to ell who 
cherish the freedom of the mind, this book will 
serve to support not only educators in defense of 
the free pursuit of knowledge, but all men good 
will who, though fatr-minded and A -intentioned, 


y be mished i 
ma. epecia. 34.00 





The Development 
of Academic Freedom 
in the United States 


Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. One of 
the few histories of higher learning a. “america 
written by trained historians, this pioneering work 
is the first comprehensive treatment of the devel- 
opment of academic freedom in the United States. 
This book is not merely a study = infringements ; 
it shows not only why a ic f has been 
limited at times but also why it exists. $5.50 


The Mind of Napoleon 


J. Christopher Herold, editor and translator. A 
fascinating book that presents in Napoleon’s own 
words his ideas and opinions ‘‘about everything in 
heaven and on earth’’ and gives the reader a 
chance to make a personal acquaintance with his 
thought. $5.00 


The Literary Symbol 


Wiliam York Tindall. An 1 and _chall 
| —- by one of our most eiiliant “and sensitive 
pn 





the place and uses of the symbol in Htera- 
$4.58 


At your bookseller, or from 


Gi COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 











SEATTLE 
UNIVERSITY 


(A Co-educational School located 
in the Queen City of the 
Northwest) 


offers You 


a wide variety of courses 
in the following schools: 


CTE 


Ua 


Wit 


TATU EET 


Ta 


iat 


COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
EVENING DIVISION 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
ROTC UNIT 


Us LA 


SAJAUPULONDOENNONENLAN ALAA 





DIMCQUREELDOSOOAUNADE PNET! 


For further information write: 


REGISTRAR 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
Broadway and Madison 
Seattle 22, Wash. 
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ly, I believe, the images of darkness, 
especially in The Marble Faun. The 
heart is like a dungeon, he quotes 
Hawthorne as saying in so many dif- 
ferent ways. But he forgets to finish 
that passage: “The human Heart to be 
allegorized as a cavern: ... the gloom 
and terror may lie deep; but deeper 
still is the eternal beauty.” 

The deeper wisdom of Hawthorne’s 
mind and heart saw that life was made 
up of marble and mud. What is called 
the poetic insight is the gift of dis- 
cerning, Hawthorne wrote, “which is 
which.” Mr. Waggoner would have 
us believe that Hawthorne is too often 
confused. In almost every case, how- 
ever, the confusion is the result of 
the critic’s analysis. 

The most remarkable thing about 
this study is Mr. Waggoner’s insistence 
on the importance of the moral idea 
in Hawthorne. For this he merits our 
praise. It is too often forgotten by our 
relativistic age. (One is disturbed 
by Mr. Waggoner’s comment during 
this argument that Aquinas is not a 
realist though Hawthorne is.) It is 
because of his moral concern for the 
permanent aspects of man’s condition 
that Mr. Waggoner would have us 
recognize Hawthorne as a writer of 
the first magnitude, at the beginning 
of a tradition cultivated by Melville, 
James and Faulkner. Bravo for this! 

JoserH ScHWARTZ 





INTRODUCTORY PAGES ON DANTE 





By Dorothy L. Sayers. Harper. 225p. 
$4. 


This book was assembled from papers 
read to audiences made up of students 
and non-specialists over a period of 
years. It is this fact that gives it great 
clarity, for the author does not presup- 
pose a wealth of knowledge about 
Dante, or even a great deal of knowl- 
edge about anything. Beginning, each 
time, with new listeners, Miss Sayers 
was evidently careful not to talk above 
their heads, Yet, this is in no sense a 
“popular” book to make Dante avail- 
able to the “millions’—and for that 
we are grateful. For the most part, its 
reading requires an honest effort. 

In a brief introduction, the author 
exposes her view, namely, that she 
feels the ordinary reader needs 


a few signposts . . . to guide him 
through t wood where the 
diritta via is so liable to be 
smothered =! the brambles of 
controversy. To ignore the work 
of innumerable conflicting au- 
thorities is to expose one's self 
to the imputation of ignorance 
and presumption; to Po them 
all into account (supposing one 
could possibly do fo is to bury 


4 





IMPORTANT Textbooks 
and Reference Works 





No Longer Two 

By Walter J. Handren, S.J.—“Beyond 
a doubt, this book by Fr. Handren is 
the finest commentary on the great 
marriage encyclical (Casti Connubii) 
that we have seen. . . . If you're 
thinking about a complete, yet handy, 
book on marriage don’t miss this one. 
You'll have one that will remain for 
a long time (maybe for all time) the 
best simple explanation of the great 
Casti Connubii.”—Catholic Review 
Service $4.00 


The Philosophy of Human 
Knowing 

By Joseph D. Hassett, S.J., Robert A. 
Mitchell, S.J., and J. Donald Monan, 
S.J.—“This brief epistemology is a 
successful departure from the old, 
formal type of textbooks which have 
made scholastic philosophy less pop- 
ular and certainly less useful for 
daily living. . . . The book is emi- 
nently teachable.”—Catholic School 
Journal $3.00 


Principles of Medical Ethics 

By John P. Kenny, O.P., Ph.D.—“A 
thorough and comprehensive book. 
It is quiet, dignified and limpid clear 
in its simplicity of presentation and 
explanation.”—Ethos $3.25 


A History of Philosophy 

By Frederick Copleston, S.J.—“Al- 
ready recognized as the standard 
Catholic history of philosophy. .. . 
The book is exactingly scholarly ... 
and the style is lucid and readable.” 
—The Catholic World 

Vol.I: Greece and Rome $4.00 
Vol. II: Augustine to Scotus $4.50 
Vol. III: Ockham to Suarez $5.00 


Modern Thomistic Philosophy 
By R. P. Phillips, D.D—“By far the 
best introduction to Thomistic phi- 
losophy in the English language that 
has, as yet, to our knowledge, ap- 
peared.”—Blackfriars 

2 Volumes $7.50 


Sacraments and Worship 

Vol I: Sources of Christian Theol- 
ogy. Edited with Commentary by 
Paul F. Palmer, S.J.,S.T.D—The 
first in a series of volumes designed 
to present in English the basic texts 
and documents which have shaped 
and continue to control Catholic 
theological teaching. Volume one 
centers about the sacraments of 
baptism, confirmation, and __ the 
Eucharist. $4.75 


Moral Theclogy 

By Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap., trans. 
and adapted by Urban Adelman, 
O.F.M.Cap—A newly revised edi- 
tion of a well-known work. “It has 
the thoroughness of the best Latin 
compendiums and in fact strongly 
resembles Arregui’s famous Sum- 
marium in terseness, subject matter, 








and arrangement.”—Denver Register 
$4.00 





Wherever goods books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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GEORGIAN COURT 
COLLEGE LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


A Liberal Arts College for Young Women 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF MERCY 
Four-Year Course Leading to B.A. and B.S. Degree 
Liberal Arts—Fine Arts—Science 


Music—Business Administration—Home Economics 
Teacher Training for Elementary and Secondary Schools 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
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CHRISTIAN DESIGN FOR SEX 


Joseph Buckley, S.M. 


The book has two simple purposes: to develop for parents the correct 
attitude towards sex and to aia general principles which may help them 
and their children solve the moral problems associated with sex. Especially 
recommended for all who are charged with the responsibility of sex education. 

2nd printing $3.50 





PARISH PRIEST 


Canon Eugene Masure 
Introduction by Pascal Parente, S.T.D. 


The book contributes to the solution of the old problem of the state of 
rfection of the diocesan priest and of the scien means at his disposal 
or attaining perfection. 

The purpose of the book, addressed to diocesan clergy, is to reinstate the 
dignity of the priesthood in the eyes of priests and to enter into the current 
concern about diocesan —e The author makes it clear that the diocesan 
priest is engaged in the apostolic exercise of practical charity. Hence his 
state is one of perfection. Recommended for every parish priest and seminarian. 

Ready Oct. 1 $3.95 





THE PSALMS — Fides Translation 


Introduction by Mary Perkins Ryan 


Here is a modern translation of the Psalms which is equally suitable for 
individual reading, for recitation and for singing. The introduction helps us 
to appreciate the Psalms and to use them effectively as our prayers. The 
Translation is in accordance with the new Roman Psalter. 


Washable binding $3.95 





FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF CHRISTIAN PERSPECTIVES 
JUST DROP A NOTE TO THOMAS VILIMAS 


FIDES PUBLISHERS Chicago 10, Illinois 
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Dante and his poem under a cairn 
so heavy that nothing can issue 
from it except the faint voice of 
his protesting ghost. Yet Dante 
wrote to be read by the common 
man and woman, and to distribute 
the bread of angels among those 
who had no leisure to be learned. 


Miss Sayers, who has a wide repu- 
tation for her translations of the can- 
tos on Hell and Purgatory, discusses 
in this book the following aspects of 
Dante: the meaning of Heaven and 
Hell, the meaning of Purgatory, the 
fourfold interpretation of the Comedy, 
the City of Dis, the comedy of the 
Comedy, the paradoxes of the 
Comedy. It may not be easy to follow 
Miss Sayer’s discussions, but those 
who make the effort are rewarded by 
a new clarification of Dante’s thought 
and a realization of how “undated” is 
his material and how much the mod- 
ern world is in his debt. The author 
is a master at communicating her ap- 
preciation to the reader. To follow 
her thought is an intellectual and 
spiritual experience. 

PrERRE COURTINES 


Two for history courses 





BLOODY MARY 





By Theodore Maynard, Bruce. 297p. 
$4.95 


In view of the recent revision and 
reissue of Hilda Prescott’s eminent 
biography, Mary Tudor, it might 
seem that another biography of the 
ill-starred daughter of Henry VIII 
and Katherine of Aragon would be 
superfluous. But this reviewer feels 
that Theodore Maynard’s Bloody Mary 
makes a unique contribution to the 
lay student’s background of Tudor 
England. 

In an easy reportorial style Mr. 
Maynard outlines the political cross- 
currents of the period, particularly 
as they swirl about Mary of England. 
To me the proliferations of Cecils, 
Howards, Dudleys, Throgmortons and 
the rest, together with their various 
titles, always blended into a confus- 
ing, if picturesque, setting, against 
which Henry, Katherine, Elizabeth, 
Mary, Wolsey and Cromwell played 
out their respective dramas. 

No one has better expressed how 
this crowd of land-hungry, self-seek- 
ing, political and religious opportun- 
ists, taken in the aggregate, played 
such a significant role in the Protes- 
tantizing of England. The author’s 
asides, in which he traces carefully 
the plots, seditions and religious turn- 
abouts of individuals and families— 
good Catholic families who later gave 
martyrs to the Church—are some of 
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ARTS BIOLOGY 

os BUSINESS PHYSICS ——UNIVERSITY___, 
ai. PRE-DENTAL ECONOMICS 
ose PRE-LEGAL TEACHER TRAINING FAIRFIELD, CONNECTICUT 
ed. PRE-MEDICAL SOCIAL SCIENCES The Jesuit University of Southern New England 
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McKAY Books 


for Catholic students 





True 
Morality 


and its 
Counterfeits 


By DIETRICH von HILDEBRAND 


with ALICE JOURDAIN 


The noted author of Christian 
Ethics and Tower of Babel here 
considers such modern trends 
as “circumstance” ethics (Ex- 
istentialism), and the concept 
of “sin mysticism.” His explora- 
tion of these “counterfeits” is 
followed by a penetrating analy- 
sis of true Christian morality. 
192 pages. $3.00 





The 
Handmaid 
of the Lord 


By ADRIENNE von SPEYR 
Author of The Word 


Translated by Alexander Dru. 
Meditations by a profound and 
original thinker on the hidden 
meanings for Christian living of 
various aspects in the life of the 
Virgin Mary. Beginning with 
the Annunciation, each incident 
in the Biblical account of 
Mary’s life is taken as a starting 
point for a meaningful spiritual 
meditation. $3.00 


At your bookseller 








DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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the most interesting passages in the 
book. 

Sincere and learned men_ there 
were amongst the religious innovators, 
but Mr. Maynard well substantiates 
his conclusion that 


. . . the cynic utilized the ser- 
vices of the simple-minded, who 
were quite unaware that they 
were merely regarded as useful 
to the rapacious in giving a spirit- 
ual justification while receiving 
protection in exchange. 


Emphasizing as he does the polit- 
ical background of Mary’s life, Mr. 
Maynard does little more than sketch 
the character of Mary Tudor, Never- 
theless there emerges the pathetic, 
yet heroic, figure of a true queen 
whose misfortune it was that her in- 
experienced sincerity and idealism 
had perforce to seek guidance from 
the weak, the turncoat and the self- 
interested. 

Mr. Maynard neither condones her 
Spanish marriage with its unfortunate 
reliance on the advice of Philip and 
Charles, nor her allowing the religious 
persecutions. But he clearly demon- 
strates how her spiritual isolation 
made such courses of action almost 
inevitable. Surrounded by men of 
calibre and magnanimity, Mary Tudor 
could have become a symbol of a 
great period in English history, in- 
stead of the bloody caricature of 
Protestant apocrypha. 

Peter L. DANNER 





ISRAEL’S EMERGING 
CONSTITUTION, 1948-1951 





By Emanuel Rackman. Columbia U. 
196p. $3 


When we speak of a constitution we 
ordinarily picture a specific legal in- 
strument whose articles and amend- 
ments are the basic law of the land. 
Our own Constitution serves as a good 
example. Up to the present no such 
document exists in Israel, but it is 
incorrect to say that the new state 
has no constitution. The fundamental 
laws governing the operation of a 
state, even in the absence of a sol- 
emnly ratified document, are its con- 
stitution and, in this sense, Israel 
has a true, though unwritten, con- 
stitution. 

Dr. Rackman’s book is a serious 
and objective, if somewhat technical, 
study of the elements which have 
gone into the composition of Israel’s 
constitution and the background from 
which these elements emerge. The 
three turbulent years of Israeli his- 
tory, noted in the title, include the 
period of the Provisional Government 
and the First Knesset and mark the 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All 
subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet CA. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, 120 W. 31 ST., N. Y. 
In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
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COLLEGE 


A liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters 
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medical technology, speech, 
physical education, social work 
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for information address 
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fi r ee 32-PAGE CATALOG 


30 different Christmas cards_individ- 
ually pictured. Christian. Christmas 
cards by Benedictine monks. By assort- 
ment or any design. Names imprinted. 
Gift ideas among catalog’s 109 items. 
Write Cenecption Abbey Press, Box 
405, Conception, Mo. 
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era of emergence for the basic fea- 
tures of Israel’s parliamentary sys- 
tem of government. 

To follow the constitutional de- 
velopment of Israel it is absolutely 
necessary to understand the perplex- 
ing party system which has dominated 
its political life. The author makes 
no attempt to conceal the fact that 
the proliferation of parties, their 
widely divergent aims, mutual hos- 
tility and suspicion and rigid party 
control over membership, have hin- 
dered the smooth development of 
government. The second chapter con- 
tains a concise and informative sum- 
mary of the political spectrum and 
party platforms, followed by the offi- 
cial party positions on the constitu- 
tion. In evaluating the published 
views of the various groups the author 
remarks: 


The preoccupation of all the par- 
ties with the status quo and 
their myopic concern with one 
issue—how to assure their own 
success—reduce the value of the 
literature on the constitution. 


It is well known that in Israel the 
lines are sharply and often bitterly 
drawn between the advocates of a 
secular and a religious state. Dr. 
Rackman believes that the religious 
issue is still the principal problem 
delaying the drafting of a written 
constitution. 

The book does not make easy 
reading but its calm, critical appraisal 
and extensive documentation put it 
high on the list of non-polemical 
writings on a subject which has rarely 
received dispassionate treatment. 

FREDERICK L. MORIARTY 


One for education 





JOHN DEWEY: His Contribution 
to the American Tradition 





By Irwin Edman. Bobbs-Merrill. 322p. 
$3.50 


This is a volume in the “Makers of 
the American Tradition” series. It 
consists of a fifteen-page introductory 
essay by the late Irwin Edman and 
lengthy selections from Dewey’s Re- 
construction in Philosophy, Democracy 
and Education, Freedom and Culture, 
and shorter selections from Human 
Nature and Conduct, Logic, A Com- 
mon Faith, and a paper on “Creative 
Democracy,” which Dewey read at a 
celebration of his eightieth birthday. 
Edman has done well by Dewey in 
selecting for this volume not only the 
more representative but also the more 
readable portions of his writings. But 
his Introduction is another illustration 
of the capital defect of much of the 
pro and contra dispute about Dewey’s 


Johnny...Reading...and Tomorrow 


How well Johnny learns to read . .. to understand what he reads . . . to recognize its values 
in his work, study, and play ... will determine the extent of his development—spiritually 
... intellectually ... socially ... recreationally. And reading can make of Johnny 

a “whole child” today trained to be the “whole man” of tomorrow—prepared for 
whatever role in life he chooses. 

But Johnny’s steps toward becoming a “whole child” and “a better 
Catholic” need to be gnided. A proved way of meeting his changing 
reading needs is through the “timed” program for Catholic boys 
and girls that the weekly School MESSENGERS provide—on every 
grade level. 

Issued weekly, these “timed” reading aids include the 
separate School Editions of Our LitrLE MESSENGER 
for grades 1, 2, and 3... the JUNIOR CATHOLIC 
MESSENGER for grades 3-6 . . . the YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MEssENGER for grades 6-9 . . . and, 
every two weeks, TREASURE CHEST, the 
picture-story magazine for all ages. 

Teachers depend on these proved class- 
room aids ... to help correlate Johnny’s 
everyday experiences with classroom 
work ... to stimulate a desire and love 
for wider reading ...to accelerate the 
learning process...toteach an appre- / 
ciation for Christian social principles 
... to develop Johnny into the “whole 
child” who will become an enlight- 
ened Christian citizen of tomorrow 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 
38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 





































Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully accredited. 
Courses leading to B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
twenty departments, including music, art, journalism, 
home economics, speech and drama, secretarial. Elemen- 
tary and secondary teacher training. Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. 
For catalog, address: Director of Admissions 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 


Box 75 
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NEW BOOKS from 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


THE DECLINE OF WISDOM 


by Gabriel Marcel 


M. Marcel’s answer to the problems he 
raises is certainly not a blind return to the 
past, of which he sees the evils as clearly as 
the benefits. His appeal is fundamentally to 
humility and to charity, for it is only on the 
humblest level of man’s life, the level of the 
love of one’s neighbor, that our age can be 
cured of its “spirit of abstraction,” that is, 
of callousness and of pride. $2.50 


WORDS OF FAITH 


by Francois Mauriac, 

translated by Rev. Edward H. Flannery 
Words of Faith contains a collection of six 
discourses delivered by the famous French 
novelist and journalist in Paris, Brussels, 
Madrid, Geneva, and in Stockholm on the 
occasion of his reception of the Nobel prize 
for literature. They reveal Mr. Mauriac in a 
new dimension of candor and moral pas- 
sion; and for his devotees they provide a 
fresh and intimate glimpse at the man 
behind the writer. $2.75 


SANCTA SANCTORUM 
by W. E. Orchard 


It is nearly forty years since the author, 
then a young Presbyterian minister, com- 
piled a little book called The Temple: a 
Book of Prayers. These consisted of prayers 
which had been used, as was the custom in 
his ministry, in the pulpit, but then, though 
thus carefully prepared they were not sim- 
ply read but only spontaneously recalled, 
and afterwards collected and revised in the 
light of what was remembered to have been 
actually expressed. 


CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM 
AND MODERN MAN 


A fascinating and well documented history 
of Christian mortification and a considera- 
tion of how far asceticism has a place in 
the Church today. First, the authors of this 
book, distinguished French theologians, 
doctors and psychologists, consider the tra- 
ditional Christian teaching on the subject— 
asceticism in the new Testament, in the 
Patristic era, in the Middle Ages, in France 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries, in Carmel, 
etc. Then follows a theological section, com- 
prising three chapters on various aspects of 
the question. The second part of this book 
deals largely with psychological conditions 
affecting the practice of asceticism by Chris- 
tians of the present day. $6.00 


BERGSONIAN PHILOSOPHY 
AND THOMISM 
by Jacques Maritain 


A significant addition to the Maritain works 
available in English. $6.00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Mail to your favorite bookseller or directly to : 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers I 
{5 East 40th St., Desk 14, New York 16, N.Y. J} 
Send books checked. To expedite shipment I I 
enclose remittance I 
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theories and influence. His disciples, 
among whom Edman counted him- 
self, write uncritical and often extreme 
encomiums, while his critics frequent- 
ly saddle him with all the absurdities 
of the extreme forms of progressivism. 

The need is for as objective an 
evaluation as may be possible now. 
What was Dewey’s real contribution 
to education and to philosophy? Have 
some of his theories already lost some 
or most of their influence? Which of 
his contributions seem substantial 
enough to endure? Is his theory of 
learning by doing likely to continue to 
dominate elementary education? Is it 
his or Peirce’s instrumentalism that 
finds favor with certain schools of 
philosophy today? Will his evolution- 
istic doctrine that “education is all 
one with growing; it has no end be- 
yond itself” satisfy educational phi- 
losophers tomorrow? Do philosophers 
generally agree now with his attack 
on speculative reasoning? 

These are some of the questions 
that might start an evaluation. Ed- 
man’s volume of selections would 
make a good starting point. 

ALLAN P, FARRELL 





MY SON JOHNNY 





By John McNulty. Simon & Schuster. 
165p. $3 


The best thing about this story of 
a father and his young son is that 
John McNulty wrote it. Confirming 
many a mother’s suspicions, it gives 
expression to a lot of ecstatic fathers 
who feel obliged to confine their 
demonstrations to _hair-rumpling, 
horseplay and some discreet bragging. 

Mr. McNulty preserves their self- 
respect. After all, this is the bard of 
Third Avenue, the author of A Man 
Gets Around, the observant and kindly 
if cynical commentator on saloons, 
race tracks and baseball parks. He 
calls this book a “change of pace,” 
hoping that “he may have recorded 
simply the delight, astonishment and 
pleasure of many and many a father.” 

A few facts about the author help 
to explain his unusual opportunities 
for intimate knowledge and close 
friendship with Johnny for five-and- 
a-half years. A “typewriter-jockey” 
who works at home and who can’t 
sleep after five-thirty in the morning 
can spend a lot of time getting to 
know a son. He discovers, for instance, 
that Johnny at nine months can spend 
two and a half hours a day playing 
cards. Watching him closely, Mc- 
Nulty decides that he is playing a 
game called “The Search for the Won- 
derful Card”—and that seems to be 
a wonderful decision. 
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Whether you happen to be a father 
or mother, or even if you'd just like 
to find out how a father feels when 
he is willing and able to tell about 
it, you owe it to yourself to read 
My Son Johnny. Discover the wonder 
of sharing the ostracism of a two- 
year-old by the lofty boulevardiers 
of three and five; the pathos of the 
young male who really believes that 
“cowboys don’t cry”; the marvel of 
childhood which honestly distinguishes 
between real and pretend. 

You'll enjoy the pictures of the 
McNulty household and of Josephine 
who takes care of Johnny. 

Mary Stack McNIFF 





JosepH Scuwartz of Marquette 
University wrote his doctoral 
thesis on Hawthorne. 

PrERRE CourtTINES is assistant 
professor at Queens College. 

PeTeR L. DANNER teaches at 
St. Ambrose College. 

Rev. Freperick L. Moriarty, 
S.J., is professor of Old Testa- 
ment and Hebrew at Weston 
College. 

Rev. ALLAN P. FarreE.t, S.J., 
is dean of the Graduate School 
and professor of education at 
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THE WORD 











Do not fret, then, asking, What are 
we to eat? or What are we to drink? 
or How shall we find clothing? (Matt. 
6:31; Gospel for the 14th Sunday 
after Pentecost). 


Do not fret, then. The splendid truth 
is that Christ our Lord actually spoke 
these words. And these are the Christ- 
words which most of us ought to 
frame tastefully and hang on the wall 
at the foot of our bed or display 
prominently on our desk or put up 
in the exact same place where we 
would have the kitchen-telephone 
if we could afford one. Do not fret, 
then. Of all our divine Saviour’s 
imperatives, this is the one most 
widely resisted by those earnest 
Christians who really do try to ful- 
fill all the other commands of their 
Lord. 

Let us for a moment leave out of 
account the more extraordinary trials 
of existence such as racking illness 
and death in the family. We may 
then say that the life of the average 
man remains a heavy burden for two 





The Ambiguous Legacy: MARX AND THE MARXISTS 


SIDNEY HOOK traces the main streams of Marxist traditions, offering a 
concise introduction to Marxism in conflicting theory and practice. 


NATIONALISM: Its Meaning and History 


HANS KOHN presents the first brief history of nationalism from its re 
nings to the present day, covering both its world-wide status today and its 
historical background. 





These four outstanding titles, available September 15th, 
maintain the unsurpassed standards of scholarship and 
readability set by the first six ANVIL BOOKS. Concise 
authoritative basic reading, these paper-bound volumes 
are priced at $1.25 each. 











MODERN JAPAN: A Brief History 


ARTHUR TIEDEMANN gives a brief but balanced account of the last 
hundred years of Japanese history. 


FIFTY MAJOR DOCUMENTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


LOUIS L. SNYDER has collected official documents, contemporary accounts 
and eyewitness descriptions which provide dramatic insight into the nine- 
teenth century. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


250 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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Learning is fun with... 


A Unique Series 
which Makes 
the Revolution 
Come Alive 


Fast-paced, action-packed, 
historically accurate books 
about four charming young 
people at home and in the 
field during the Revolu- 
tion. By Eva K. Betz 


(upper grades) 


YOUNG EAGLES 
(1774-1775) 190 pp. $2.00 


FREEDOM DRUMS 
(1775-1776) 192 pp., $2.00 


DESPERATE DRUMS 
(1776-1778) 224 pp., $2.50 


VICTORY DRUMS 


(1778-1781) 248 pp., $2.50 
The Set of Four, $7.50 








Kulik’s First Seal Hunt 


By Alma Savage. Dramatic 
story of an Eskimo boy and 
his dogs against authentic 
background. (middle grades) 

124 pp., $1.25 


Here Come the Penguins 


By Sara Maynard. Natural 
history is delightful in this 
chuckle-filled tale. (lower 
grades) 86 pp., paper, $1.00 


Stories From 


God's Holy Book 


By Josephine Looney. Basic 
knowledge of Bible history 
offered in a delightful re-telling 
of Old and New Testament 
stories. Dramatic color pic- 
tures. 15 black-and-whites on 
perforated pages for child to 
remove and color. (preschool 
and early grades) 

166 pp., paper, $1.25 


Extra sets of pictures to color, 
$.10 


Order from your bookstore 
or directly from 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 


Dept. 4-2234, Paterson 3, N. J. 











reasons: because of work and because 
of worry, 

There is really not much the or- 
dinary man can do about his work 
except sweat over it, and that, in 
strict accordance with the just, pri- 
meval penalty recorded in the third 
chapter of Genesis, is precisely what 
plain men do during most of the 
waking hours of most of their days. 

However, we read of no divine 
malediction or command concerning 
worry, saving only these gentle, in- 
sistent words of our beloved Saviour, 
Do not fret, then. It should there- 
fore be possible for a Christian man 
to achieve some victorious control 
over his natural tendency to worry. 
A plain, honest man who believes in 
Christ ought to enjoy solid peace of 
mind and heart without having to 
retire (an impossibility for most men, 
anyhow) to some silent, solemn 
monastery. 

What is most defensible about the 
layman’s ordinary worry is that he is 
concerned about others rather than 
himself. The best aspect of marriage 
is also the worst, or at least the most 
difficult, namely, that by marriage 
a man parts finally with all title 
and time to worry solely about him- 
self. In an accurate and beneficial 
sense the Catholic layman gains a 
certain spiritual advantage over priest 
and religious the moment he mar- 
ries, and he increases that stern ad- 
vantage every time he begets a new 
claimant to his worry. But the fact 
remains that our Lord’s Do not fret 
is addressed to all His followers, 
whether married or not, as is im- 
mediately clear from the examples 
He uses. 

The good Catholic layman must 
familiarize himself anew and _ persis- 
tently with two familiar ideas. First, 
he should realize most vividly that 
almighty God requires of him nothing 
more than his simple best. But his 
best is exactly what the sincere man 
invariably does in the interests of 
his wife and children. Angels or arch- 
angels might do better, but, as it 
happens, angels and archangels don’t 
have wives and children, as Christ 
Himself once pointed out. What God 
asks of a man is a man’s best. Many 
unpretentious men give just that. 

Then, secondly but immediately, 
the plain fellow must re-energize 
and reduce to most practical terms 
his belief in God’s providence. Notice 
that this is the sole argument which 
the Son of God uses as He bids 
all of us not to worry, even about 
the most critical items of daily life. 
It is for the heathen to busy them- 
selves over such things; you have 
a Father in heaven Who knows that 
you need them all. Make it your 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES vn aumeael 
record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





CHRISTMAS CARDS. Contemporary, By- 
zantine and Baroque designs by Robert 
Cary. Truly distinguished Catholic art. 
Wide selection. Free Ciruclar. SER- 
RANA, Box 411, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


fornia. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%", 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
School to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 














MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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first care to find the kingdom of God 
and His approval, and all these things 
shall be yours without the asking. 

Those are bold and decisive words. 
The average Christian man must 
labor to convince himself that this 
magnificent, yes, this divine assurance 
is addressed in all its full, literal 
truth to himself. A wife and children 
will not go hungry—not even a brand- 
new baby—as long as a Christian 
man does his simple best for all the 
ones he loves: his family and his 
God. 

Do not fret, then. Good Christian, 
Catholic man, be at peace. You are 
quite a fellow, and, thank God, you 
do not know it. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 











FILMS 











THE MAN FROM LARAMIE is a 
competent, grim-visaged stranger to 
Coronado, New Mexico. His younger 
brother was part of a cavalry troop, 
ambushed and killed by Apaches 
armed with repeating rifles. He him- 
self has ridden a thousand miles to 
find and kill the man who sold the 
rifles. The role is played by James 
Stewart in a conventional but quite 
good Western. 

The adherence to formula lies in 
the plot line and in the assortment of 
characters, suspicious and otherwise, 
that the hero encounters in his single- 
minded quest. These include: a self- 
made, law-unto-himself cattle baron 
(Donald Crisp); his vicious, weakling 
son (Alex Nicol); his inscrutable 
ranch foreman (Arthur Kennedy); his 
ingénue-type poor relation (Cathy 
O’Donnell) and such other familiar 
figures as a no-nonsense woman ranch- 
er (Aline MacMahon), the hero’s 
gamy Dut knowledgeable side-kick 
(Wallace Ford) and the town drunk 
(Jack Elam). 

Where the picture assumes stature 
is in the work of its unusually able 
cast and in the atmosphere it gen- 
erates of shabby, non-movie set actu- 
ality. It is also notable for the skill 
with which director Anthony Mann 
deploys terrain and action before the 
color and CinemaScope cameras. As 
a result the proceedings have a relent- 
less, sometimes uncomfortably grim, 
vigor about them which should partly 
compensate adults for the lack of orig- 
inality. (Columbia) 


THE KENTUCKIAN is a praise- 
worthy off-beat Western (also in 
color and CinemaScope) which doesn’t 





3 important books for 
Catholic students 
THE YOUNG AUGUSTINE 


By J. J. OMEARA. Saint Augustine's intellectual development, cli- 


maxed by his converison. “Excellent . . . charmingly written against 
a background of wide and deep scholarship."—N. Y. Times Book 
Review, $4.50 


SAINT BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 


By JOHANNES JORGENSEN. Translated by Ingeborg Lund. “Bids fair 
to become the standard biography of the lovable saint."—The Com- 
monweal, “Magnificent.”—America. 2 vols. $8.50 


AN ESSAY IN CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


By DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN, O.S.B. A work that undertakes to 
show that the philosophic conclusions to which Christians are com- 
mitted have a solid basis in experience. $2.75 


At All Bookstores 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 
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quite come off. Reasonably enough, 
the scene is Kentucky in the days 
(circa 1820) when it was a frontier 
outpost. The story, adapted by fron- 
tier expert A. B. Guthrie from a novel, 
The Gabriel Horn, by another frontier 
expert, Felix Holt, is about the efforts 
of a mountaineer widower (Burt Lan- 
caster) and his young son (Donald 
MacDonald), who take a dim view of 
encroaching civilization, to get to 
Texas where it is still possible to “live 
bold.” 

Altruism provides the first obstacle 
when the father uses his hard earned 
river-boat passage money to buy the 
freedom of an ill-treated, kindly dis- 
posed and incidentally very pretty 
indentured servant (Dianne Foster). 
Other pitfalls include the hero’s broth- 
er (John McIntire) who schemes to 
have him settle down in a local busi- 
ness and introduces the winsome 
schoolmarm (Diana Lynn) as addi- 
tional bait, and a pair of uninten- 
tionally comic bearded mountaineers 
who are gunning Hatfield-McCoy style 
for the hero. Ultimately, however, 
Texas wins out as does the servant 
girl who proves a more resourceful 
helpmate in a tough situation than 
her gently bred rival. 

Actor Lancaster, who has already 
branched out as an_ exceptionally 
shrewd independent producer, here 
tries his hand at directing. Some of 
the picture has the charm of a folk 
tale and some of it the charmless but 
authentic feeling for frontier crudity, 
narrow prejudice and, in one pro- 
longed bull whip fight, brutality. But 
as a whole the direction has neither 
the style nor the pace to sustain in- 
terest over the long pull. 

(United Artists) 


ONE DESIRE is a Western as far as 
setting goes but in content it is a 
Technicolored soap opera assault on 
the double standard for adults. The 
heroine is a reformed dance-hall girl 
(Anne Baxter) who tries to settle 
into respectable domesticity as foster 
mother to a pair of orphans. Instead, 
while her former dance-hall crony 
(Rock Hudson) achieves social ac- 
ceptance, business eminence and mar- 
riage with the banker’s daughter 
(Julie Adams), the tarnished heroine 
gets run out of town. 

This last indignity proves to be 
due to the machinations of the rich 
girl, who, true to time-honored con- 
vention, is an eighteen-carat witch. 
Fortunately for the cause of a happy 
ending, about the time the hero awak- 
ens to the sterling qualities of the 
girl he abandoned the villainess is in- 
cinerated in a fire she set herself in a 
blind rage. (Universal) 
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